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FOUR MONTHS IN EUROPE. 
BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 





That is a pleasant country, without doubt, 
To which all eoon return who travel out. 
Cowley. 


No. V. . 

During my various peregrinations about 
London, I had but too frequent opportunities 
of witnessing that squalid misery and hopeless 
degradation, which, I had previously hoped, 
existed only in the pathetic tales of romance. 
Indeed, Icould never persuade myself, even at 
the moment of my deepest interest in their ad- 
ventures, that such victims to the ills and trou- 
bles of humanity actually had a corporeal be- 
ing. But fiction was now verified to its full 
extent, and I often looked around me, as I 
turned a dark alley or a court of Oblivion, ex 
pecting to behold the identical wretches, the 
story of whose sufferings had so wrought upon 
my childish heart. Many a haggard and ema- 
ciated child of moitality, at clothed but mar- 
ked with rags, that more offensively exposed 
their nakedness, pessed me in my wanderings 
with a look, whose shame and agony it would 
Can ihese 
mise .alie Cicatures become incu. oted wo their 
wretcheduess, thcir disgrace—their worse 
than bestial squalor? Can they ive in the 
midst of elegance and pomp, abundance and 
beauty, without sighing for the enjoyment of 
those pleasures, which, alas! nota few of them 
once possessed ? They tell me that these ghosts 
of the living are lost toall sense of beauty, 
moral and iniellectual; that they wallow in 
abomination without compunction; that they 
might, if they wéuld, fly from the filth, in 
which they vegitate, and so forth, and so 
forth. Out upon thee, barbarous observer! 
They are human, are they not? They have 
seias—th y ‘eel the cold winds of winter— 
the stiffening steam of a pestilence-breathing 
summer day—the gnawing pangs of hunger— 
the damp earth-bed; the utter desolation of 
their estate; as well as thee, cold calculator, 
vain theorist on unspeakable misery! They 
are not part and portion of the clay they sleep 
upon. They are not mummies, insensible as 
the stale and bitter crust they water with their 
tears. They can tell what luxury means— 
what comfort is, and respectability, as well as 
thou canst. They knew it once, as thou dost 
now; the time may come when thou wilt sigh 
over the past, and sigh in vain; while some 
excellent sophist will sagaciously observe 


be manetaral, imposs le to forget, 








» 


that thou wert made to wallow in the mire. 
Out upon thee! ‘‘ Send them or bid them sees 
the refuge of the poor-house then!’’ Ay, ad- 
mirable refuge i’ faith! The petty tyrant— 
the peasant ruler, the heartless wretch who 
cannot read, who cannot feel, will lord it ex- 
ceedingly kindly over those, whose service, 
in other days, would have been, and, per- 
chance was, his loftiest ambition. There they 
are held in durance, tenfold worse than the 
dungeon of the felon ; for he, at least, is not 
subiected to the mean, insufferable i:sults of 


his unfeeling jailors. ‘Shey ge not out; they 4 


brood in idleness over their miseries, or are 
compelled to hear the vile tauntings of a vil- 
lain, who exults in his contemptible authori- 
ty, and enacts the coward bravo over those 
who are enduring every ill to which mortality 
is liable. This is an excellent refuge! a 
very Zoar! in all verity. I need not mul- 
tiply averments that such is an English poor- 
house; the prosperous English them- 
se!ves know, if they would confess, that 
this is truth; and, what is more than all, the 
poor the devoted, the despaiting English 
know it, fer they will fly to the filthiest ditch 
—ay,to the mouldering tomb itself, rather 
than endure the tyrannous restraints—the 
horrible mercies of a poor-house. Nope, but 
those whem disease is hurrying to the grave, 
which they ope will quickly close upon them, 
ever go willingly to the refuge which gener- 
ous humanity, in the first instance, provided 
for them, but which tyranny has now cenver- 
ted into a dungeon, worse than the ancient 
Bastile. When perishing of hunger, cold and 
naked, they will lie down in their broken straw 
and die, ere they whisper the name of a poor- 
house. 

What then can be done? Heaven knows! 
when the philosophers, statesmen and philan- 
thropists of all ages, have laboured in vain to 
ameliorate their miserdble condition—when 
laws innumerable have been made, countless 
charities collected, numberless houses provi- 
ded, to no eflicient purpose—it would@ be but 
presuniption in a distant traveller, a sojourn- 
ing stranger, todo any thing but mourn overa 
state of society, which nothing but a shatter- 
ing revolution could amend: a society, whose 
long engendering vices and corruptions not ak 
the waters of the Atlantic cotld wash away. 
Such a host of hopeless wretches would bave 
never existed but for the misrule of govern- 
ment—but for a system of exemption and ex- 
actions, which would destroy the fairest realm 


beneath the sun, and change all the elements 
of moral society into corruption and misery 
Qudis rea, fatis graz, says the old proverb ; 
as the king does, so do the people. Perhaps 
the kings of England have been no worse, 
generally, than any other animals of the same 
sort; but all princes are miserable plagues to 
the prosperity and happiness of the human 
race. Power is every man’s desire, but the 
trouble of exercising pewer in person, accor- 
ding to the just claims of a people, who sub- 
mit to the curse of a king, (a Saul, a curse) ie 
not agreeable to the indolent and merry-scek. 
ing monarch. Therefore, he chooses bis par- 
asites, their ministers, their judges, while 
bribery bears sway, and barretry ensues, and 
corruption undermines the foundations of so 

ciety. The monarch must have his court too; 
but the naines God gave to his creatures do 
not content His most graeious mayesly! he 
must confer titles, and stars and garters; 
must have knights of the bedchamber, and 
knights of the bath: lords and ladies, and 
dukes to put on his slippers, and earls to curl 
his wig—viscounts for his outriders, and ba- 
rons to show the way to Her Majesty's sleep- 
ing room. This cloud of locusts must be fed 

they must have lands and heredilamen's and 
carriages and horses, and gold rings; and em- 
blazoned arms, with all their trumpery. They 
must be privileged; they must revel and mas- 
querade and dance and sing, and the poor, 
base, vulgar things of God's creation must toi} 
and moil to support them. They are above 
such drudgery as the patriarehs and the Ro- 
man dictators followed. They are ‘‘ wise by 
inheritance, and in authority by birthright ;” 
noble blood—pray of what colour is noble 
blood 7—is in their Veins, and the seal of 
greatness is in their hearts; ah! would it 
were on theirbeads! Well, what is the char- 
acter of these demi-gods? Let the admirable old 
Barton speak from his temple of oracles, The 

Anatouy ef Melancholy—a book worth fifty 

librecies ;—‘ princes and great men are mali- 

cious, curious, factious, ambitious, emulators; 

(hey tear a commonwealth asunder as so many 

Guelfs and Gibbolines, disturb the quietness of 
it, and with mutual murders let it bleed to 

death. Our histories are too full of barbarous 

inhumanities and miseries that issue from 

them."’ Thus saith the wohder of the learned. 

Can it be a subject of surprise that hereditary 

knaves and blockheads, and a hereditary ty- 

rant should produce misery and crime—a fa- 





mine both of body and mind—a estilence of 
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the heart’ Yes, to her government, now 
grown oll in corruption and intercourse with 
misery—misery, such as those, who have not 
beheld cannot mmagine—England is indebted 
tor ler perpetual arimies ot mendicants, and 
her, occasionally less peaceable, armies of 
Weavers Nothing hut a thorough revolution 
ever can biing happiness to ber tamishing po- 
pulation. Let her tings be dethroned—what 
ryiit have they to domineer! they are men, 
they are dust Let her nobility be utterly an- 
nihilated; did not the Alm vhly ineke inan 
noble’ Jet ner parks, rer forests ber manors 
be turned inte fruitful fiehls—and the man. 


traps be given to hunters alter W ild beasts in 


stead of men; and we should no more be! 





| was plagued for the offence of Achan. Alas! 
| what country can prosper—what people can 
‘live under a succession of Achans ? 
lamity is the consequence of human nature's 
‘corruption, we can but mourn ever and be- 
wail the tallibility of man; as it is an inevita- 
ble effect of mal-administration, luxury and 


extravagance, it demands @ vigorous inquisi- 
ton—an unsparing ainendment. Emperors 
and kainzs have too long drained, like inzatia- 
tiable horse-leeches,that never ery enough ! the 


blood of nations from the heart of life. They 


As ca- | 


| 


} 


| 


| tive their pedigree from 


But, non est bonum ludere cum diis,whether 


| they are of the earth, or t’ other place; for 


‘hey are wise by authority: good by their 
office and place.” It is a dangerous business 
to tilt with those asanine pugilists, “ who de- 
those who were 


struck by Sampson with the jaw-bone of an 


/ass.’ Ehue! T hear them braying behind me 


| house of Ramath-lehi! 


have been suffered, toulong, to appropriate the | 


wealth of kingdoms, notas ayift but as aright 
of birth. A king by birth! a monarch borne 
on an imperial bosom, a bady-sovereiga! why, 


' 
pained by the sight of squalid poverty, in the | it moves one’s mivth. Twenty millions of peo- 


midst of splendour; no more fee! indignant at 
bigh-handed, unanswering oppression. Eng- 


land would be renovated and restored to a 


healthful state—to that justice, honour and | 


prosperity, which never visit her now, but to 
mourn and lament over the chancery, the 
church and the throne.® 


But, it will be replied, mendicity is an evil 


to Which all ancient governments are liable ; | 


property aceumnlates in individual and tamily 
coffers, and is, consequently, drained from the 
general stock—which leaves thousands penni- 
less. That this with many others, is an evil 
of human nature, T readily concede; but that 
any government, unless — ill-admiristered, 
should produce unhappiness, by elevating a 
silent few and depressing the equally, if not 
inore virtuous many, is @ position contrary to 
reason and precedent. Tiere is,—there can 
be nonecesity that the majority should be 
s'aves, or things infinitely more miserable, 
while the privileged minority are revelling in 


unbounded extravagance When Abraham 


eame to Gezar, and saw the desert country, | 


he said, surely the tear of God is not in this 
place; so perfectly did the happiness of a 
people, in his opinion, depend on good gov- 
ernment and reverence of the ordinances of 


heaven. ‘The whole victorious camp ef Israel 
* When we consented to publish Mr. Fairfield’s “ Four 
Months in Europe,” we reserved to aurselves the privi- 
lege of cuterig our dissent, against various oninions 
advanced. To this treasonable tirade aguinst monarchy 
we ungualifiedly object) No governmentean long exist 
Without foul abuses, being perpetrated by desiging men, 
who chance to possess power, be atin Monarchies, or in 
Republics Notwichstandiug, there may be, ney, that, 
there is misery in England. produced by circumstances, 
Which no goverument coull avert, yet we are ready to 
con{e«s, that, there ts no nation which has better rulys, 
Or a happier form of government. England is the pat 
tern of nations, the boast of all the world. Our own 
goverument was modeled on hers,and we are happy too 
We have a President, she a King. She has her deino- 
craic and discontented men,—we have ours. She has 
many grievous wrongs.—we have ours to aless degree, 
perhaps, but still, we have political intriguers, apd pen- 
sion lists,—though we may give them # different appe!- 
lation. Humaa ingenmty cannot mike such a mighty 
machine as a national Government, perfect in all its 
bearings. Yet,Engliad ts Aeppy, aud America is happy 
also 
We cou!d bring many objections against monarchies, 
as well as agaiuet republics, but, in this note intended 
more to express our dissent.than enter iato an elaborate 
discussion, Wo have no iviention to pursue the subjeet 
farther, at present, Editor. 


ple, the loyal subjects of a bawiineg, sprawling 
imp-liege! would that Democritus were liv- 
ing! the four sides of the great arch of beaven 
would ring with his reiterated laughter. Sire! 
and, your Majesty! toa little addle-headed 
infant, creeping, on all-fours, about his nurse- 


ry, and trying to lisp ma-ma! Away with 


| 
br 
'such mockery! The spirit of liberty is abroad; 
| nations are awakening from the torpid sleep 
lof ages: kings are trembling, as they should 
do, at the voice of indignant justice, and 
| quatling before the tearful view of a political 
Champ de Mars. 
i Grecee is bursting from her chains triumph- 
antly. Spain is tossing on her inquisitorial 
| bed, about to arouse from her dream of hor- 
lrors with a giant strength. Ere many years 
have flown, Europe will blaze like a meteor, 
| at the ascending light of liberty. Then the 
| vassal, the serf, the boor, and the beggar will 
set by the side of ci-devant kings and prinees, 
'nor turn to gaze and worship at the feet of 
their fellows. Then—not till then—England 
will present what America does now, a people 
| happy and prosperous beneath a liberal and 
beneficent government. Her throng of beg- 


The two Americas are free. 





gars will vanish. Her Newgate will not echo, 
like an earthly hell, to the cries and groans of 
| thousands, who, for the theft of a penny-loaf, 
at the moment of starvation, or the death of a 
hare ina royal manor, are doomed to eternal 
exile, and the brand of infamy. Her Draco 
laws will be cemended; her constitution—-the 
vaunted Magna Charta--the covenant of king 
Joho with his haughty barons, will give place 
| to a bond of freedom. Her whole iniquitous 
system of judicature, [ hope, will be presented, 
as a parting gift, when she rejects his alliance, 
‘to fis Satanic majesty, through the Right 

Honourable Lord Castlereagh. Her court of 
| Chancery would be a desideratum in Erebus. 
| Her game-laws would delight the Black 
Prince ; his penalty for looking towards heaven 
should be transportation to the Cape of Good 
Hope—now under the sway of Lord Charles 
| Somerset.* 











* Since this wes written, Lord Charles has been 





even now. Trecant and renounce all my pe- 
political heresies, most potent princes of the 
Your Macbiavelian 
policy—your diabolical doctrines ef expedi- 
eucy; your sacrifices in high places; vour 
wars aed taxations; your beggars, even, and 
your poor-honses; T admire and esteem them 
all—as the first, best fruits of monarchies! So, 
making my devout salaam, and wishing peace 
to all—who escape from your sway, and a 
comfortable bed in Bedlam to all—-who en- 
dure it, I bid adieu to the noble and imperial 
princes of the house of Lehi! 

Dissatisfied with the ordinary march of 
events, man pants after enjoyments beyond 
his reach, and sighs for luxuries fatal to his 
peace. Privileges are unprised when in full 
fruition, and murmurings are beard in the 
midst of happiness. Fancy is indulged until 
it moulds the heart after the stamp of its own 
eccentricity; and foreign lands, and foreign 
men are beheld, in the visions of the mind, as 
the abodes of Arcadia, the demi-gods of earth. 
I well remember the splendor of that enchant- 
ment, which bound,as by a necromantic spell, 
my spirit to the tales of the grey-haired wan- 
derer. J gazed upon him with reverence; I 
listened, in silence, to the story of his journey - 
ings. He appeared to me a superior person 
age, whom I was bound to venerate; one infi- 
nitely above all I had seen before ; for he had 
traversed European countries—he had been 
where the great of the earth had dwelt—he 
had gazed onthe monuments of the elder days 
and quaffed wisdom from the fountain, of 
which, those who drank, lived for ever; he had 
even gazed on the living forms of those whom 
1 had admired as incorporeal existences —those 
who were canonized in the temple of immor- 
tality. Surety, thought I, such a man bears 
abont him the reflection of the greatness which 
he has contemplated, even as the shell retains 
the mysterious sound of the waters from whose 
depths it wastaken. Childish visions! whither 
have ye flown? reality is around me now 
The charm of illusive fancy—the magic of 
inspiring hope is broken and dissolved. I have 
found none free from the obliquities of error, 
or the ills of mortality; none, who, in actuat 
presence bear in their features the light that 
shone afar, when they were invisible; as the 
miraculous shining of the Hebrew prophet's 
transported home, to take his trial before Parliament, 
for his manifold offences: so that the only effectual 
method left to his sable highness, (the devil) to secure 
obedience in Erebus, is to eend all offenders to Almack's 


or Tattersall’s in London, either place being muck 
worse than any part of his dominions. 
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face revealed his converse with the Lord of | 
All. Life is no longer a sweet midsummer 
dream: a beautiful vision of the days to be. | 
Anticipation, the only true enjoyment, no lon- | 
ver hovers around my heart, and reveals the | 
beauties of events in futurity. All is cold and | 
stern realitv. * Distance lends enchantment | 
to the view” no more. | bave wandered, 
along the thronged streets of London and of! 
Paris. I have met the famous in arts and, 
arms, and sat composedly among them. They) 











Mr. B. asa piagiarist of his own unpublished 

and unread travelsinthe Holy Land! This 

absurd charge was conveyed, in the grossest. 
terms of insult, not only through newspapers 
to the public, but expatiated upon, and agera- 

vated in that periodical volume of calumuies— 
the Quarterly Review. About the same time, 
the Mast India Company *—~—a nest of hornets-- 
a band of tyrants, each of whom is worse than 
Timur Beg ever was fancying that Mr. B 


who was thea the editor of the Calcutta Jour- | 


———— 





and uncharitable, I regret the imputation; but 
what I have seen and felt, | intend faithfully to 
set down for the benefit of those of my coun- 
trymen, who labour under the same strong 
delusion, which once possessed my heari, and 
led me over the world, in search of that which 
is to be found only among a people anvitia- 
ted by luxury, and unsopbisticated by refine- 
ment 


a ee 


~ _——. 


Jopular Tales. 


taulhed—they looked—they acted like ordinary | nal, exposed their exactions and honours, ta- | 


men. The spe:tof enchantment is dissolved ; | 
the golden chalice of imagination is broken 
the visions of my youth have vanished for 


ever 

When, on my introduction to Campheil, I 
gazed intently at him, it seemed ir. possible to 
realize that the author of The Pleasures of | 
Hope and Gertrade of Wyoming was actually | 
before me; so little did the outward man re-, 


} 
} 
| 
' 
| 
| 


ther (00 independently, ordered their Gover 
nor General to banish him from the country. 
This was immediate!y dove, and Mr. Backing- 
ham, then worth £40,000, was compelled to 
sacrifice the whole for less than £16,000; 
which reduced ameunt was scarecly sufficient 
to support the suits he was obliged to institute 
against his numerous enemies; so that the is- 
sue of all his toiis and Jabours,was a complete 


. ' . 
commeud the poet. There wa- nothing noble, ! triumph of his character, and a complete loss 


elevated, striking or unusual about him. [- 
saw neither a high forehead, a bright eye, nor 
an intellectual face. He ap; <wred to me sa- 
ving his exceedingly poine and agreeable 


of his fortune. 
Yet the tyrannical East India Company--- 
which expends millions of men and money, in 


theaecquisition of cuipire in the Bast, demes a 
: 
manners, just such a man as one would pass , 


pittance to the nian whem they have ruined--- 


a thousand times in the street, without imagin- | one on whose head they have heaped every in- 
ing that any celebrated character was bear! jury and insult, which meanness could invent, 


him. There was not a particle of peetry in 
his countenance, although almost his whole 
conversation was upon the subject. He seem- 
ed to fee! considerably troubled at the unfa- 
favourable reception of his Theodric; and 
spoke, particularly, of two or three bitter re- 
views, which some vain and foolish persons 


(the editors, probably,) had officiously expor- | 


ted from America, to Upper Seymour-street, 
his customary residence. 

I now became intimate with James S. Buck- 
ingham Esq. an accomplished scholar, and 
gentleman, who, perhaps, has seen more of the 
world and suffered more from its villainy than 
any other man in England. Though he neve: 
enjoyed a collegiate education, yet many a 


loiterer by Cam or Isis, might blush at his su- | 


perior attainments. French, Latin, Hebrew, 
Arabic and Hindostanee, are as familiar to 
him as his mother tongue. He has travelled 
over Europe—resided for some time in Nor- 
folk, Virginia,—explored the ruins of the Holy 
Land—crossed the Red Sea, and the deserts 
of Arabia, and dwelt for years, under the bur- 


ning climate of India. In his wanderings he 





and harbarity exceute. Fire and blood,famine, 
| and pestilence, hurricane and earthquake, are 
i less to be dreaded than such men as compose 
that monopolizing Company; the horrors 
| which they perpetrate in India, are absolutely 
inhuman. But power is im their hauds now ; 
and he, who exposes their system of oppres- 
sion and misrule, is morally sure to be visi- 


ham, however, does expose itin his Oriental 
Herald, a large monthly work, which enjoys 
merited success ainong a people who begin to 
awake to a sense of their national degradation, 
and exclaimagainst the existence of a kingdom 





Within a kingdom, a sovereign Company of 
| greedy merchants, exercising unlimited power 
| over thirty millions of slaves,independently of 
| 7 , el 

| the Prince, beneath whose sway they live. The 
| horrible Burmese war, begun in the wanton ar- 
rogance, and lust of rule, and closed in shame 


all who are not leagued in the unholy alliance 
of speculation aud blood. The veil will be 
torn from the Saturnalia.—the mysteries of in- 


fernal trade in human hearts will be revealed, 


was stripped naked by the wild Arabs, and | and the banishment of one man may prove 


saved from destraction, after the most poig- 
nant sufferings, only by the humane attenticns 
of that excellent woman, lady Hester Stan- 
hope. In brief, he endured trials and affic- 
tions innumerable in his arduous journeyings ; 
and when, after encountering every evil, which 


human nature could support, he commenced! 


the publication of his interesting travels,a man, 
vich, and therefore an honourable man, by the 
prime of Bancks, started up and announced 


the restoration of justice to India. 

I went to England, predisposed to admire 
and reverence all [ should behold. Her history 

| was fresh in my memory; her literature had 
| always been my delight. I gazed, for the first 
| time, on bee shores, with a deep feeling of ve- 
But it is all 
vanished now. Iftny observations seem harsh 


neration Which I cannot express. 


* We enter our protest eg:.'uzt this hibel on the East 
i Radia Conipany Ed. 


ted by their utmost vengeance. Mr. Bucking- | 


and disgrace—has aroused the indignation of | 


—— ae 
_ — - 


CHRISTINA SWAYNI 


{ 

1 

| ©O have ve been on Iceland isle, 
And heard tie sea-niew's clang * 
{ And have ye been on Tleeland isie, 


Te hear the minstrels sang 

To bear the minstrel’s music sweet, 
With aead note and « slow 

When stars shoot boght, at nuddle night 
O'er the hills of ice and snow ¢ 





o 


And have ye been on iceland isle, 
‘Vo hear the birds in June 


——— 


Sing, while the Gowers come bursting fort): 
To the hot sun hung aboon ; 
To the hot sun hung in heaven aboon, 
While soft, and sweet, and low, 
Ye hear Tingalla’s maiden’s sing, 
O'er the sea-waves a- they go! 
The Ballad of Snorro 





“ The island on which I was cast,”’ said Al 

‘lan Lorburne, “‘ appeared a clustre of wild and 
steep hills, striped on the sides with verdant 
| mosses, and hooded on the summits with per- 
| petual snow. Along their bases winded innu- 
merable valleys, showered all over with a rich 
and varied abundance of flowers and blossom- 
ed shrubs. Small currents of water gushed 
among the flowers and grass; while from the 
clefts and fissures of the rocks, the summer 








| had summoned all her trihes of odoriferous 
| herbs--some peeping out in modest and stin- 
ited beauty, others streaming down in blossom- 
\ing strings aud garlands, perfuming our feet 
lat every siep. 

“* Now,’ said Christina Swayne, ‘we shall 
| s00n see our home, and happy are they whom 
the sea casts on our coast, for ours is a rocky 
but a pleasant land. We are a people, plain 
and frugal, prudent in speech, humane in 
deeds, aud hospitable at our hearths. We go 
not down, like the lords of other islands, to 
the great watersto workmen woe, nor descend 
among the habitations of men with fire and 
with sword. We seek not the curse of silver, 
nor the plague of gold, nor the vanity of pre 
cious stones. We perfume not our chambers 
with spice, nor wear embroidered girdles, nor 
mantles edged wit): lace, and brought tt rough 
the peril of plague, and fever, and tempest, 
from a far land. We ave a plain and a simply 
people—our weapons are the fish-hook and the 
hunting spear, en] “oc sleen on the skins of 
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wild beasts in habitatious of stone and turf 
Behold our dwelling there, where it stands at 
the fuot of that tall rock—it has no floor of 
cedar, and walis of marble polished by a cun- 
wing hand = There is no roof of fretwork and 
hoe imapery—but a clay floor, bedded with 
moss and leaves—wallsa lined with wolf and 


wild-eat shins, and a roof stained by the smoke 


of many a hospitable feast;—so welcome to | 
| e 
the man who hopes to win me must know more 


your home, youug mariner. Whose marries 
a Swayne,’ added Christi.a, wit! a side smile, 
and atone between pleasantry and seriousness, 
“ weds one who can find her food in the sea 
when it rages at the loudest,—tame the wolf 
with her spear when he howls the fiercest,— 
bring the heron trom the cloud when he soars 
the highest,—snare the eider-Juck and the 
wood pigeon,—build a house, and hold it in 
order,—inspire a sweet song, and sing it as 
sweetly,—and win akiod heart, and keep it 
after it is wou. 
tive qualities, aided and abetted by two 


And yet with all these attrac- 


eyes indifferently bright, clustering locks curl- 
ed by the king munificence of nature, and 
cheeks good enough for the winter wind to 
blow upon without risking their roses, here am 
1, Christina, who, single and sackless,and with 
the maiden siood of siuzleness round my brow, 
must welcome thee into the home of Olave 
Swayne.’ 

‘ Christina,’ said Olave,’ as he laid aside 
tis hunting spear, ‘thou wert ever wilful of 
mirth, yet in thy jesting thou hast speken 
much truth of thyself 
sens the mirth of men and the laughter of 


Marriage, which les- 


maidens, as our Icelandic bard, Therman Snor- 
ro, sings, will never abate thy pleasantry, 
which breaks out alike in sunshine and storm, 
in merry-making and mistortune. Now let me 
see thee be hospitable to this poor castaway 
mariner; and though ye slight Wiltred Thor- 
old, see that ye slight nothim. Those whom 
the storm and (ie ocean spare are beloved of 
God, ond should be cherished of man.’ ‘ My 
vrotier Olave,’ said Cliristina, balt addressing 
herself to mc, yet wishing to be heard by oth- 
ers, though she dropt her voice to something 
scarcely more audible than a whisper; ‘ My 
brother Olave thinks, because Wilfred Thorold 
draws his net full when other men draw theirs 
eiupty—leaps in and ews down the wild bear 
when dogs and men stand aloof—pursues the 
whale with his harpoon, till he spouts blood in- 
stead of water, and wears his seal-skin bonnet 
with something of a grace when the dance be- 
gins—that L his ve sister should fall desperately 
in love with a youth whose whole talk is of 
reindeer, white bears and black, spermaceti 
whales, seals, and sea-liorses.’ 

** Ah, iny ae sister,’ said Olave, ‘it is not 
the pleasant of speech, nor the smooth and 
fair in person, who, should Le near a woman's 
heart.’ ‘ You say right, Olave,’ said Christi- 
na; ‘the man who should come nearest a wo- 
man's heartis he who can slay a bear, nor 








! 
wake a long history of the risks he ran from | 
fangs and claws—who can harpoon a whale, 
nor fill allthe land with the deed, and who can 
moisten bis hunting boots with wild beasts’ 
grease, nor tell us that the fittest season for 


sings the legends of our Sealds, and the bal. 
lads of our maidens—the productions of those 
inspired spirits will make our land renowned, 
when Wilired Thorold and his three dogs are 
forgotten. Compare him not, therefore, with 


slaying the white bear is when he is fattest, |the rude im speech and in understanding. 
that his skin carries fur, and that his fat is good | Tnough the love of the daughter ef Haco 


for our winter lamps. All these matters I have 
iaith in, and even some small knowledge-——but 


than how many foreteeth a sea-horse lias, and 
how many bob-corks are on a haavenet.’ 

“ All the while, Christina prepared a couch, 
heaped with mantles and furs, for the mari- 
ner’s widow and her child; and, placing food 
on a table—the simple food of that wild 
region, whiel: the people of the happier climes 
serve in a richer sauce, and in more costly 
plate—smoke-dried fish, swimming iv melted 
butter, and fragant with wild herbs—motioned 
me to be seated on a square block of weod, 
ornamented round the top with a kind of suc-| 
ken freize or border, curiously inlaid with 
shells and the teeth of bears and wol'e, 
‘There,’ said the maiden, ‘rest ane retresh | 





thyself—on the same seat, and at the same ti- 
ble, where my ancestors sat, who defeated the 
Scotch and the Dines—where they beard th 

harpings of the minstrels, and the battle | 
songs of the Scalds, and hearkenec to the, 
Wisdom of those Christian teachers whose | 
genius and learning made our Inte isiand | 
bright, wiile the mainlands were in cativacs:. 

There,’ suid she, changing her tone till it bor- | 
dered on irony, ‘rest and feed, where Wilfred 

Thorold teeds on the wild beast he has slan, | 
and tells me how oiany cubs are found ina | 
blue bear's den--and then, while the fat of 





the beast is yet unwiped from his lips, he turns 
and caresses lis three favourite hounds, Ro- 
ver, Ringwood, and Comely.’ 

«Come, my sister,’ said Olave, ‘ you are not 
so sarcastic when young Edwin, the descen- 
dant of the ship-wrecked Saxon, comes from 
far Rodefiord, and plays on the larpa whole 
evening beside you, and sings songs which he 
says he heard in his father-land. But truly, 
the bard who made them must have seen my 
sister in a vision; for in every song he has 
pictured her out, with her curling tresses and | 
her sparkling eyes, and endewed his verses 


a 





with much that adorns her person and miud. 
But my poor triend Witsred loves best the 
music of tne hound and horn; and my simple 
epinion in this weighty matter ij, that he 
would find subsistence with his spear and his 
harpoon, where Edwin would fail to charm 
the eider-duck or the dolphin with the sweet- 
est sons he could sing.’ ‘Brother, said the 
island maiden, ‘the descendant of the Saxon, 
as ve disdainfully call him, is expert alike in 
the chaise and in the dance—the fleetest elk 


—- 


escapes not his lance —the swiltest wild swan 
soars not beyond his arrow. He knows, too, 








the tales of our warriors and our sea-kings, 


Swayne, the sea-kieg,was not onhim,he would 
be werthy of being named when my brother 
is named ; for in gentleness, kindness, and en- 
thustasm, they are similar.’ 

‘““* Well spoken, my sister,’ answered the 
young islander, with a smile; ‘but ye forget 
to cheer the stranger and the cast-away at our 
board, according to the rule of our fathers 
Have ye not heard how they ever welcomed 
the stranger with food—with music and with 
sung—that the barp ever rung, and the min- 
strel ever sung,while men feasted in our halls ”’ 
‘A shealing of turf and unshapen stone, my 


brother,’ answered the muaiden, with a look of 


grave and considerate humor, ‘is a pretty hall 
fui the high feast and the lordly strain. But 
ye have chosen your minstrel well—the 
charms of my voice, andthe beauty of my 
souy, Weil garmonize with the outward and 
luWward splencour of the hai of the children 
ot Hacu Swayne. Listen, therefore, ye la- 
dies, with your mantles of wadmaal, and 
; res—and listen 
too, Wiltred Thorold, witu ih, three comrades 


your ear ornaments oe ita be 


Ringwood, Rover, nud Comely, tili the daagh 
ter of Haco soothes the siranger with her 


straire iu her ball of ruble stone, with its roof 


of glossy turf, 
CHRISTINA SWAYNE’S SONG 


1. 
Sleep, gentle sleep, ye bring my love 
In gentle dreams to me : 
But, gentle sleep, thy fairest shape 
Is ne'er so fair as she; 
Her shining ringlets dowing, 
Her lily white hand I see, 
The ligits of true love glowing, 
In my Annic’s bounie black oe 


9 


Sleep, geatie sleep, ye bring my love 
Ia visions bright and rare ; 
Ye love to come in my love's form,! 
There's nought so sweet and fair , 
Though ‘tween me and her dwelling 
Kells foamiug and wide the sea, 
Iu slumber she comes smiling. 
My charming young Auue, to me. 


3 

Go, vision'd sieep, I love thee not , 
For memory, kinder far, 

Comes with the hour [ meet my love 
Ancath the trysting star ; 

The silver stream was roving 
Adown by the fry lea 

The silver moon was moving 
Aboon bonnie Annie and me. 


4. 
O, my love's like the morning star, 
Before the sun she shines, 
And lovelier thaa the evening light 
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Among Dalgonar pines :* 

Aud tall is she and tender, 
And as fair as fair can be, 

Her dark eyes beam diviner, 
When youug Annie muses on me. 





ed the spirit of the verses—nor seemed she | mid-leg down, beneath which, the end of an | 


fingers, long and round, were nearly conceal- 
ed under a profusion of broad rings of gold; a 
chain collar of the same metal, wrought over a | 
ground work of silk, enclosed her neck : while | 


my fields of oxen, and parks of deer, and all 
my eastern riches, have such sweet and beau 
teous songs sung in my praise as little lovely 
Christina Swayne? Ab! my lass all the bills 


over the whole a loose mantle of many col-| of Scaholt ring with thy praise; and the rie& 
To the attractions of her song, Christina | ours, and curiously enriched round the border | es of my close-handed uncle adorn me not 
added a voice swect and gentle, which echo- | with the plumage of toreign birds, descended 


at all unconscious of having hononred her, embroidered garter was seen touching an an- | 


guests by the sweetness of her strain. 


‘ As I live, by the net and spear,’ said young | and dancing. Her head was uncovered—at 
Olave, looking up the narrow glen, in the} frst 1 imagined she wore some sort of a fan- 


gorge of which his shealing stood, ‘here | 
comes a moving and breathing illustration of | 
my sister Christina’s eulogium on the modes- | 
ty of woman’s nature, and the simplicity of | 
her apparel. Behold, here she comes whe 
may raise common prose speech like mine in- | 
to the metaphor of a Highland Senaschie. 
Her mantle is as broad as a displayed banner 
—she glitters at every step like an armed man 
—she diffuses frankincgnse as she walks, and 
looks from side to side, with the hope that 
the rocks will stoop their heads and acknow- 
ledge her beauty and the bravery of her ap- 
parel. Word Lit well, my sister? and have 
{ not caught up the distempered language of 
the bards? Behold, is yon Catrina Snorro, 
ora pillar of sun-beams onthe heath! She 
carries the thrift of three generations on her 
boddice and mantle, and the worth ef seven 
nets on the latehets of her shoes. She strides 
along with the gait of a swan as it paces the 
river bank—she has the neck too of a swan, 
for pride has bent it one way, and vanity has 
pulled it back the other. Here she comes, 
and bow shall l greet her?’ Greet her ac- 





cording to scripture,’ said his sister Christina 


kle, and approaching a foot, formed for mirth 


tastic turban, adorned with artificial curls, and | 
sparkling with gold and gems: but I soow dis- 
cerned that she was indebted for her beautiful 
headgear chiefly to the lavish hand of nature. 
Here and there she had taken and plaited a 
ringlet ; and gathering the whole of luxuriant 


locks together, fastened them with a narrow | 
ornamented fillet, or snood, trom beneath ! 


which they gushed in a long and thick succes- | 
sion of nutbrown clusters down her back, till 
they touched her girdle. Vanity and Nature 
strove hand in hand to render this singular | 
head attire gracetul and becoming; and the | 
manners of the island beauty were all of that 
soft and winning kind, which conspired, with | 
a fair faee and dark hazel eyes, to make her | 
presence acceptable among men. 

‘Catrina Suorre,’ said Christina, concealing 
under the mask of maiden gravity, no small 
inclination for mirth; ‘are you come to in-! 
vade us, and discover the humility of our 
dwelling? You alarm us arrayed in this splen- | 
dour; look if my brother be not practising a| 
poetic speech to welcome you from the vale | 
of Scalholt. Come, disarray thee, my old! 
schoolfellow; lay aside that mantle, which | 





—‘ even welcome ver with kisses of thy mouth | bears an island's ricbes on its hem--the fishy | 


—dost thou think Catrina Snorra, of Scalholt, 


comes here to see thy father’s daughter, with- 


out the wish of meeting thy father’s son! The 
young hunter stept trom the door; | heard 
the quick rustling of agitated silks, and some- 
thing like the half-suppsessed utterance of a 
tongue which knows not how te deny a favour 
if is anxious to bestow. ‘That the primitive 
mode of salutation was followed on the oeca- 
sion, | have no farther assurance than the con- 
descension of female beauty to a handsome 
youth; and I wish it not to be believed, that I 
state such to be the usual mode of greeting 
between the sexes in this lonely isiand. 

Ulave entered, ieading in a maiden tall and 
beautiful; the heiress, I afterwards learned, 
to the wealth of a very opulent islander, and 
whose personal loveliness was only equalled 
by the richness and extravagance of her dress. 
She wore an undress of quilted and flow- 
ered silk, bordered witb the finest lace, over 
which a jacket or jupes of damasked satin 
came midwaist down, ornamented with edg- 
ings of lace and gold, the long wide sleeves 
of which terminated in a golden netting, «'o- 





sing over a wrist very small and white. Her 


smell of our shealing is not the smell of fran- | 
kincense ; and, instead of setting your jewel- | 
led slippers upon carpets of dyed wool, you | 
place them on kaeaded clay. Alas! you come 
not to the painted chamber, and the attiring | 
room, attended by menial maidense but w el-| 
come, nevertheless. I have not seen thee since | 
thy grand uncle died—bim with the close 
hand and the hard heart, and the riches of the 
Indies at his disposal; and now like a dutiful 





relative, thou art giving his treasures to the 
sun and the wind.’ ‘ Christina,’ said her visi- 
tant, dropping her embroidered cloak negli- 


ae 


gently from her neck, and waving back her | 
thick laxuriance of lecks, so thatthe air might 
circulate about her bosom and shoulders ; 
‘ Christina, you are the same giddy girl still; 
mirth will be scarce in Oddo when yon are 
mute; but laugh on, my ‘*ss—stint not your 
laughter for me; nay, be as sarcastic as you 
may choose; put on your cloak of coarse 
wadmaal as you do now in derision of mine. 
But I can tell thee, my merry scoffer, that the 
mantle which Edwin gave thee is niore rich 
and rare than mine; and when shall J, with 


my inheritance of an hundred haave-nets— 





more than the young Saxon bard has endowed 
thee with the grace and riches of poesie. Go, 
now; we are both alike vain—only the fair 
mantle which the muse has thrown ever thee 
will endure and remain lovely whilst the hill 
of Hecta stands; and mine will fade as the 
grass of the summer vale, or perish as the 
snew of Oddo when the sun brings back the 
flowers.’ 

‘Ah! said Olave, ‘! wish we had young 
Wilfred Thorold here to hearken to this clam- 
our of female wit: to see this encounter be. 
tweentwo painted sparrow hawks-—to see twa 
young peacocks counting the'stars in thei 
train,,and quarrelling over the summary.’ ‘In 
good time was the wish uttered,’ said Christi 
ua; ‘for hither comes the kuight of the har 
poon and fishhook—two spears are in his hand 
--a tox hangs athis back and before him run 
his three four footed favourites, Ringwood, 
Rover, and Comely. Room, there, room ; and 
prepare ye all for the natural history of the 
sea-bear, and the cormorant, and the fox, with 
a crafty head and four mischievous legs.’ And 
the maiden, seating herself as Wilfred enter 
ed, extended her distaff like @ spear, assumed 
ahuntsman’s air,and the tone of one who 
carries destruction among patridges, and 
‘See you all this mighty bird?’ said 
the mischievous maiden, imitating the voice 


pigeons 


ot Wilfred, and snatching a wood pigeon from 
his belt; ‘itis no common creature of the ele- 
ments---the egg from whence it sprung was 
hatched on the hot hill of Hecla; it found its 
first food in the poke of an English pilgrim, 
who was drowned in the lava--it drank its first 
water from the hot spouting spring of Geyser, 
and then it winged its way, not, like the hook- 
and cormorant, to prey on the birds of song, 
but to feast on the staff of huniin life, on the 
fatness and fulness of man--f found it preying 
ona field ot corm; TP broke its wing with a 
smooth stone, and my friends Kingwood, Ro 
ver, and Comely, cauglit and overcame it; lo! 
their mouths are yet bloody irom the encoun. 
ter.’ 

“*Will nothing charm thy satiric tongue, 
Christina?’ said the young bunisman; ‘I 
would go to the sea ina midnight storm; I 
would go upon the first isle of ice, and iake 
the polar bear by the beard; I wouligo to 
the summit of birvins Hecla amid its wildest 
convulsions, and bring thee birds broiled m lava 
for one kind word from thy lips---for one kind 
glance of thine eyes.’ ‘There is little in all 
that but what I could do for myself,” said the 
maiden, with a smile; ‘and when will you go 
down to the deep sea in a storm, Wilfred, and 
fish frem the surge such acomely acquisition 
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| ney 
asthis ?’ and she laid her hand upon my head, | bursting out in uncontrollable laughter, till hill 


thus addressed me: ‘ Look up, young 


7 


and 
mariner, it is thy mistortune that thou wert 
born in a strange, perhaps a Saxon land, and 
that thy "hand is yet odorous with the touch 
of hemp and tar. For had I not vowed never 
to wed a Saxon born, or one who has gone 
down into the devouring sea to seck his sub- 
sistence in ships, I protest [see aothing fright- 
ful in an active form, and a pleasant look Lke 
thine. Til warrant, this youth,’ said she to 
Catriva, ‘ notwithstanding his meek and down- 
«ast eye, could sing us a pleasant song; the | 
merrier the better; and hark ye, young man, 
if ye could cast something like courtship in- 
to it, it would taste on our lips like honey. 
Have yenever a ballad, man, where a knight 
with his three dogs comes to wooe the lady of 
a sodded sheal, with a portion ot seven bear 
skins, and a bed of the down of the eider- 
duck ”’ 

“ Thus dragged unwillingly into notice, and | 





desirous of acquitting myself with my best 
skill in ministrely, it was my fortune to be able 
to remember a lyric ol mo greater note than 
the old song of ‘ The Grey-hounds Three ;’ | 
and, such as it was, I echaunted it forth, in al 
tone between gravity and humour; eves as) 


the strain requires.’ 


LETHE GREYHOUNDS THREE 


| . . 
, started up, snatching her distaff, which she le- 
The lark isin the summer cloud velled at his bosom with a smile of bitter scorn 
The flower is on the lea, | and then dropping one kneetil] it nearly touch- 
The aren is on the mountain side ed the floor, held up her hands in supplication 
The blossom on the tree ; i ‘ a ae E Bo : . 
And Johnstone of Dargrave!l and said, O! valourous Wilfred, slayer of 


With his grevhounds three 
Is away to Wooe the lady 
Of bounie Logan lea. 
© | 
Now. come ve here to chase the deer ! 
My hills are rough and high 
Ur come ye for to hunt the gowk, 
And see my faicous tly ? 
Or come ye with your grevhounds good, 
With bow and bended kuce, 
Aud all to wooe the lady 
Of bonnie Logan lea? 
3. 
I care not for your roebucks wild, 
Your h ills so steep and high 
Nor care I for your falcons fleet, 
And fairer may wot tly 
But | come here with bended bow, 





And gallaut grey hounds three, 
And all to wove the lady 
Of bonnie Logan lea. 


4. 
ia woman's heart a walled town, 
Ye come with bow in hand ! 
Or she like a hunted hart 
Your greyhounds may command ? 
When Criffel hill, and Bunswark top, 
Lie low in Solway sea, 
Then come and wooe the lady 
Of bonnie Logan lea. 
‘* Enough, 


enough” cried the maiden, 





aut glen re-echoed; ‘ enough, enough; thy 
lsong spall give thee the head of the suppet 
board, and the first claimto my hand in the 
Wiat! and has old Scotland, as well 
as our little wild isle, had its gallant weoer, 


dance 
with his greyhounds three?) Happy !and! to 
lp sess such an original will be the boast of 
| thy children, and embalm the inimitable lyric 
| which records him till woods cease to grow 
and greyhounds to run. But Johnstone of 
Dargavel, and thy greyhounds three, what art 
thou to Willred Thereld, and his three dogs, 
Ringwood, Rover. and Comely? Thou wert 
but a type. thou Caledonian gallant, ef the 
wooer of little Iceland; Ringwood, Rover, 
and Comely, let me pat your heads; you are 
immortal, and will flourish in tale and rhyme, 
while there is smoke on Hecle, and snew on 
‘I vow,’ said Wilfred reddening 
in anger at those close and characteristic ver- 
ses, and at the satirical comment of the young 


Snaefields.’ 


maiden; ‘I vow these are rhymes made in 
open scorn of me, and sung on the sudden to 
make me be laughed at, and become ridicu- 
lous—were he not under your roof I would 
beat respect into his head with the staff of my 
hunting spear, else let my name be chaunted 
by beggars and ballad-makers, like him of 
Dargavel.’ And he made a step towards me 
Christina 


| seals, and shooter of cormorants, forgive the 
| idle song of a poor cast-away mariner. Let 


not the hearts of thee and thy three dogs burn 
in anger against him. His song is of ancient 


date, and we knew not that it typified thee, 


jand that to warble it would move thy mood 


and enchafe thy spirit. The youth is not of a 
martial turn; but even new I saved him from 
the stermy sea; forgive him I entreat thee.— 
But Lsee, by that clenched hand, and trowning 
brow, that ye breathe battlh—Olave—Catrina 
—come and examine my chin, and I vow if ye 
can detect half a hair—nay, the symptom of 
approaching down, that 1 will for awhile for- 
swear womanhood, and war with this man and 
his three dogs myself.’ Nothing was to be 
gained by anger; so Wilfred, with a smile, 
sought te smooth his brow, and now and then 
eyeing Christina and me, with asharp and jea- 
lous glance, he took his seat among us; and 
mirth and laughter, and idle converse, prevail- 
ed by turns. 

‘In such converse and company, busied in 
the chase by day, and iv drawing our nets by 
night, with dancing and with song, | passed 
the summer months among this simple and cu- 
rious people. The indications which nature 
gives of an approaching period of more than 


common storm were frequent, and passed not 


unnoticed. The birds forsook our land ig 
flocks; the flowers died earlier away; the 
mountain tops obtained a fresh accession of 
snow; the wild animals seemed more than 
commonly busied in preparing retreats for 
winter; the wild cat lined herbed deeper with 
down and feathers ; the fox burrowed farther 
into the earth; and the mouse filled its nest 
with nuts and grain, and sheltered itself in the 

Man profited by 
Mantles, lined with 


sunwarm part of the hill. 





j this lesson from nature. 
| triple fur, were prepared; beds filled with the 
| softest and most comfortable materials, for 
warmth and repose, were made ready; the 
grain was caretully stored away ; fat, to feed 
the perpetual lamp with its wick of rush, was 
treasured by; and fish from the flood, and 
flesh from the field, were amassed with a care- 
ful and ready diligence. Amid all this prepa- 
ration, the sun contracted its daily circle; its 
light began to lessen upon our vales, and a 
red and horizontal beam was shed upon us ov- 
er the illimitable expanse of waters. 

‘To me, who had never been acccustomed 
to behold this gradual diminishing of the com- 
fort of sunshine, who had never seen the sun 
set without the perfect assurance that he would 
return at morn, this sight was impressive and 
mourniul. In vain Christina assured me, that 
the absence of the sun for a time would be re 
| compensed by dancing and by song, and noc 

turnal excursions on the wastes of frozen snow 
in quest of bears from the Polar shores, who, 
wafted over on fields of ice, invaded the land, 
_ braved the force and the arms of man 
| Even by her side, or with a spear in my hand, 
| While in pursuit of food, have I halted and 
gazed on the beautiful luminary, whose jour- 
hey, contracted almost to a span, or at most a 
i stride, was marked upon the ocean and sky. 
; On others, something of the same depression 
was visble; the talk of the old mew became 
more solemn; they collected in groups, and 
summed up the time which would elapse ere 
the sun’s return. | saw them smooth their grey 
hairs with their hands, and gaze upon the 
bright descending orb, and then leok towards 
the church yard, with its long ridges, where 
their ancestors lay each under his flat and 
inscribed stone. Day after day we assembled 
and looked; the sun at last only raised half 
an orb, brilliant as tused gold, and, shooting 
along the ocean, a sharp and frosty beam 
struck the hills at half beight, and, slowly re- 
ceding,left, for many minutes after he became 
invisible, a red and wavering glow on the 
mountain of Snaelfields. I saw the old and 
the young turn their faces away and retire to 
their homes, nor liftagain their looks from the 
ground. 

‘““* Come,’ said Christina to me, ‘if you 
wish to tive with us, you must learn to reve- 
rence Our superstitions; turn your eyes away 
from yon departing sun, nor look at bim again 
if you desire to behold his beams relumining 
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_ parture will never see his return. 
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a 
of Snaelfields, and 
It isa 


once more the summit 
gleaming on the grey roofs of Oddo. 
belief of long descent,’ said the inaiden as we 
walked homeward, with our eyes cast to the 
ground, ‘that these who look on the stuun’s de- 
Let us not 
seek to be wiser than our fathers in matters 
where wisdom only helps to remove a poetical 
impression, and takes the stamp from our fan- 
cy of many a wild and mystical thing. Be- 
liefs that delude our minds, and debase our 
thoughts, we should employ the light of reason 


and of the gospel to dissipate; but beliefs} 


which impress us more strongly with the ma- 
jesty of heaven, with the dignity of invisible 
things, which give us dark and mysterious 
glim)ses of a higher order of beings, and show 
us the skirts and the mists of another world, I 
hold it unseemly and unwise to remove.’ As 
we passed the threshold, we heard, from cot- 
tage and hill, an universal song of sorrow pour- 
ing forth; it seemed to be full of the forebo- 
dings of age, and to murmer, as the stream ol 
rude melody flowed overhead, as if the 
frest and snow had already descended, and 
the monsters of the great deep had left their 
frozen domain to molest the abodes of men. 


“The maiden took down a smal! harp; and 
as she adjusted and tuned the strings, there 
was an awe and a silence lik. that inspired by 
domestic devotion. ‘ Let us sing,’ said Chris- 
tina. ‘the song of Snorro, the bard; the song 
at which Haco Swayne laid aside the spear 
which he bad reddened on the Dane. It is not 
a song for smiles; it is an ancient strain of 
dool and sadness. Tradition says that the peo- 
ple were gathered together, blessing the sun, 
while he was descending into the southern 
ocean, during the season of snow. Their fa- 
vourite bard, who was as their prophet and 
their priest, also came suddenly among them, 
with his harpstrings rent, and his hair dishevel- 
led, and warned them, in a wild, and yet re- 
membered strain, of the approaching desolation 
of the land, from the first and most disastrous 
eruption of Mount Hecla. During the singing 
of the bard, earth and sea gave token of the 
truth of his song; and the destruction which 
followed made the day of the sun’s departure 
eminousto man. It also gave his lyrics the 
stamp of prophetic truth, and as such are they 
still esteemed from side to side of Iceland. 
Let us hearken with awe to the song of Snor- 
ro, the son of the sea-king, when woe came 
upon his native land.’ 


THE SONG OF SNORRO. 


a. 
Come, haste from the mountaiu ; 
Come leap like the roe ; 
Like the sea-eagle, come : 
Or the shaft froin the bow: 
Cast away the wet oar, 
And che gleaming harpoon : 
J e#ve the love-tale half told, 


And the sweet harp io tune; 
Leave the broad banner flying 
Upon the rough fleed , 
Leave the ship's decks unswept 
From the Orkuey-men’s blood 


” 
~ 


And why should we leave thus 

The whale when he’s dying, 
Our ship's decks unswept, 

And our broad banners flying ? 
And why leave our loves 

With their white bosoms swelling, 
When their breath lifts their locks 

While the soft tale we're telling ? 
The cloud when it snows, 

Aud the sterm in its glory, 
Shall cease ere we stay, 

Ancient bards for thy story. 


3. 

Bow all your heads, dames, 

Let your bright eyes drop sorrow } 
Hoar heads, stoop in dust, 

Said the sweet voice of Snorro 
Fear not for the Horsemen, 

Tha brand and the spear ; 
The sharp shaft aud war-axe 

Have sober'd their cheer: 
But dread that mute sea, 

With its mild waters leaping + 
Bread Hecla’s green hill 

In the setting sun sleeping. 


4. 
It was seen in no Vision, 
Reveal'd in no dream, 
For I heard a voice crying 
From Tingalla’s stream— 
Green Hecla shall pour 
Its red fires through Oddo, 
And its columns of tame 
Through the Temple of Lode. 
Where the hightand shall sink, 
Le, the deep shall follow, 
And the whale shall spout bload 
Between Scaholt aud Hola. 


5. 
The bard wept---in his palms 
His sad face he coneeal'd : 
And a wild wind awaken’'d, 
‘The huge mountain reel’d ; 
Beneath came a shudder, 
Above a loud rattle, 
Eurth moved tco and fro 
Like a banner in battle ; 
The great deep raised its voice, 
Aud its dark flood flow’d higher, 
And far.tlash’d ashore 
The foam mingled with fire. 


6. 

Lspare sunny Scaholt, 

bAnd chrystal Tingalla! 
O Spare merry Oddo, 

And pleasant Old Hola! 
The bard said no more, 

For the deep sea came dashing ; 
The green hill was cleft, 

And its fires came flashing. 
But matron and maiden 

Shall long look, in sorrow, 
To dread Hecla, aud sing thus 

The sad song of Suorro. 


“The maiden, concluding her song, laid 
aside her harp, and retired to her devotions. 
‘Achill rough wind cameover the Greenland 
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sea; the snow flakes fell thick and fast, anda 
mantle of frezen snow, deep anddazziing, and 
equal to the weight of an active hunter, co- 
vered mountain and vale, and the habitations 
of men, in the first forty-eight hours of dark 
ness. All that was visible, for months, was 
the radiance of the moon, and stars, andstrea 
mers; and the currents of dark smoke from 
the house tops, curling on the wind, or stain 
ing the white and trackless waste. All that 
Was heard was the din of the dancer's hee}, 
the sound of the minstrel’s song, and the hymn 
prolonged and holy, ascending from the do- 
mestic circle round the glowing hearth. A 
ruder sound sometimes greeted our ears—the 
moan of the storm, the chafing of the sea 
waves on cliff and headland, the sharp and 
mnelancholy ery of the polar bear, as he roam- 
ed hungering for food over the desert waste 
and smelled in the wind the abodes of men— 
and not unfrequently his groans in the death- 
pang under the huntsman’s spear. At last, the 
wind waxed softer and milder, the stars and 
streamers became dimmer,the sea-fowls began, 
to move their wings, conscious of coming day, 
and the wild animals of the waste turned to a 
faint gleam of lovelier light, which ascending 
from the ocean, tinged half a quarter of hea- 
ven. At length the light gathered strength— 
a brighter and broader beam shot into the sky 
—and glowed along the waters, the red « dge 
of the returning sun fairly rose above the wave 
and a sharp and level beam glimmered on cliff 
and promontory, and glowed redder still mid- 
way down the steep and shaggy mountain of 
Snaefields, with its head stooped over the 
ocean, and its top sparkling with icicles, and 
White with eternal and untroddensnow. Man, 
and bird, and beast, welcomed the sun with a 
shout and a hail—the poet’s song—the song 
of the bird, and the scarcely less melodious 
cry of the househo!d dog, softened into music 
by delight and joy, gave greeting to a lumina- 
ry, Which, without a profane or idolatrous 
feeling, obtains the reverence, and something 
like adoration, of the people of Iceland. Peace 
be with them:—a bark from my my native 
land wafted me away, half unwillingly, from 
a laud which | was fortuned never to behold 
again.” 


To know things we!l, we should know them 
in detail; and as that is in a manner infinite, 
our knowledge is always superficial and im- 
perfect. 

Interest puts in motion all the virtues and 
vices. 

Every one complains of the badness of his 
memory, but nobody of his judgment. 

In love, those who are first cured are best 
cured. 

We may say of the temper of men, as of 
most buildings, that it has several aspects; of 
which some are very agreeable, some disa- 
greeable. 
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For the Gazette and Athenaun. 


GRAVE-WATCHING 


1. 
Bring flowers and strew them here, 
The loveliest of the vear, 
Withered, vet fragi her virgin fame 
Who stumbers aa th nuv Spot 


Yet to bove’s voice awaketh not, 


Nor hears her lover sigh her lovely name 
) 


Where woods o'er waters wave 


She h th her early rave, 


Aud lulling winds bee ath beaaty o'er the scene 


It is @ green and <unny plece, 


And sweet as her own living face, 


Whom memery weeps o'er, sighing—* she hath been 


3 
Now sacred silence lies, 


With dreamy, tlrooprig eves 


tieathiug its spirit o'er th: wanderer’s heart 


On von fresh flowerimg knoll, 
Like the calm mious soul, 


That stilly waits death's coming to depart 


Methinks, 'twere sweet to rest 
On nature’s rosy breast, 


Mid such a scene of «weetness, peace and love 


When heaven's soft airs plav round 
The silent hallowed ground, 


Aud the blue skies Lift the pure soul above 


Albeit, fondly grieve 

That thou, mv love! didst leave 
Chy lover lone ti such a world as th 

Yet tender i¢ my heart's regret, 

As the last beain of suns that set 


No rive agaie, like thee, my love! un bhie 


i love to linger here, 
Where none of earth appear 

fave gentie spirits, kindred of the skies, 
Ault muse beside the gushing spring 
When wald birds caro) on the wing, 


And live as thou didst, love) on harmontes 


the fresh green bank along 
I rest and hear their song, 


Aud pluck sweet fiowers and strew them o« 


They quickly fade and wither se, 
Put thus do all things here below, 
For, cre we can embrace a joy, ‘us fled 


e 


Yet [do dot repime ,; 

it is 2 law divine, 
arth changeth hourly---all of earth muet 

And 'twere a bliss to ass away 

Sot as those lovely flowers decay, 
Sud feel our spirits borne along the sky 

9, 
lis strange what joy attends 

Such converse with lost friends— 
Jost to our eyes but present to our minds 

Their spirits breathe elysian bliss 


Around e’en such a world as this, 


Like Yemein’s odours bern on genial wine's 





! 
' 





10. 
Briug flowers aad strew them bere, 


The loveliest of the year, 
And T will watch their spirits as they part, 


For ina place so sweet and still, 
Mui wood and water, vale and hill, 


My lost Love dwells for ever in my heart! 


THE MANIAC. 
1 


To see the buman nad o’ertura’d,— 
Its loftiest weights in ruins baad ; 

Aud Keasons lamp, wine brighdy buen’d, 
Obscured oF quench’d ia treazy » eiade 


A sight line this may well awake 


Our prict, our tear,—~for Nature's sake 


. 
» 


ft is x paimful, humbling thought— 
Po huge th cupie of the und, 
Witu wit endow d, wath acieace fraught 
Is tlecting as Uie passing wind ; 
And that tue cicue st boun of tieaven 


Pou mat—is ratuer deat, Lan econ. 


Be 


To-day he sits on Reasou’s throne, 


Atul Utd its subject powers ouey 
Thougat, semory, Wul,—ail seem tus own, 
Coie at tis bidding, dist tits sway j— 
bu ivierow— from AOintion wurl a, 


Maduess pervades the iaeutal world ! 


H 
Yet think oot, though forloru aad drear 
Phe Matic s dovui,—tis fot the Worst; 
‘There ts a sulleriug more severe 
Puan these sad records have reliears'd 
“Dis bis—waose virtue struggles stl 


In hopeless conthet with bis wall, 


- 
There are—before whose mental eve 
‘Truth has her clastest charms display'd ; 
But gaudier phantoms, futtring by, 
Phe erring uiad have stul betray 'd 
“Pull gathering clouds—in av ful night 


Have quench’d each beam of heavenly light 


6. 
There are—whose mental ear has heard 
Vine * stall small ovice 
Have proudly, foolisaly preferrd 
The sophist’s creea, the syren’s song ;— 
Aud sinked, ujona deuspe rate throw, 


‘Their hopes above,--their peace below 


rs 
There are, io short, whose days present 
One constant scene of painful strife ; 
Who hourly tor themselves invent 
Fresh contlicts ;—"ull this dream of Life 
Has made their throbbing bosoms ache, 
And yet, alas! they fear to wake. 


With their’s compared, the Maniac’s doom, 
Though abject, must be countedblest ; 
Ilis mind, though often veil'd in gloom, 
At tunes may know a Vacant rest :— 
Not so while thought and conscience prey 


Upon the heart which slights their sway. 


a 

O Thou! whose cnuse they both espouse, 
Ip mercy aid such coullicts cease 

Strengthen the wakeniwg sinner’s vows, 

And grant him pendence and peace :-- 


ef, prone to wrong, 


Or else, in pity, o'er the soul 
The dark'’ning clouds of maduess roll. 
Bernard Barton 


ed 
SONNET 
FAITH. 


Tt is a glorious thing, when all is said, 
To give one's -oabupto ome large belief 


a 


j For ine, PD wonkinee ‘ir ther be a leahh— 

) FPraltravelier with the winds, and by thein led 

| Tu the e dim summit. where th clouds are bred-- 
} Than -corn allere i on the wild sea foam 

} Be driven, o weed, fom ‘iome to unknowu home: 
Kolike seme gentle river founteio-fed 


Loapsing away and lost. These things in muirta 


4 

i 

} 

} 

Live, though they know not whence they come or go:- 
I, with wore knowledge but less wisdom, tlow 

| A melancholy sound.—yet from dall earth 

Borne on the wings of ongel-, or bright di came, 

| Sometimes, from perilous thoughts to Heaven-convir 

' eing themes 

| 

' EES 


SONNET. 


Is there another world for this frail dust, 

‘To warm with life. and be itself again? 
Something about me daily speaks there miust,— 

And why should instinct nourish hopes in vain ® 
"Tis Nature's prophecy that such will be— 

And every thing seems struggling to explain 
The close-seal’d volume of its mystery : 

Time wandering onwards keeps its usual pace, 
As seeming anxious of eternity, 

To meet that calm and find a resting-place. 
E’en the small violet feels a future power, 

Aud waits each year renewing blooms to bring 
Aud surely man is no inferior flower 
To die unworthy of a second spring! 
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To our Subscribers.—With this number ter- 
| minates the second Volume of our paper, and 
| we are happy to announce to eur readers, that, 
ithus far we “ sail prosperously on.” It is 
itrue we have been attacked by various insig- 
‘nificant animals who bear the form of man, 
‘and, torsooth, because they have ‘‘ Editor,’ 
tagged to their empty sounding names and 
senseless sculls, think that they have the pri- 
' vilege to calumniate, those who have been so 


lunfortunate as to come under their mighty 
| displeasure, or who have been bold enough to 
| stand between them and the sun. 

To our subscribers we have to thank them 
for their support, and to assure them, that if 
the perusal of our paper has afforded them as 
\much pleasure, as our duty in catering for 
‘their taste, We are amply satisfied. We re 
|mind them that our collector will shortly call 
upon those residing in the city for their half 
‘yearly dues. ‘The terms of our paper are pay- 
jment in advance, but we have heretofore 
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waived this right and now our demands are 
To our coun- | 


only for value atready received. 
try subscribers. we | 


not sv conveniently any method of sending @ | would say) as a waveless ocean. 
collector to them, and therefore request, that, 
they will remit the amount of their dues, as | 


early as possible. 


| antipodes. 


; 
julty, which some condemn of unmaking it | 
again, as quickly—in one moment | am ina 
eg to say, that we have | mizhty rage, and the next, am calm (a poet Church, wonder who she can be—don't think 
T am devo-| hervery beautiful, but she is certainly inte- 
tedly attached to aman or woman, the one | resting 
day, and the next, am cold and distant as the | $¢rMons ; if ministers don't preach well, they 
Perhaps you may think, I am giv- | Mean well, which is the same thing. 


--—--—--—- — - — eee 
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Journal of a Lover. 
August 13th, 1826.—Saw a young lady at 


Mem. Always go to chureh, like 


Could 


Regarding the Brack List it may not be im- | ing you # catalogue of my failings—give them | "0! listen to the discourse, the fair incognita 


proper to add a ward at this time 


shall unadvisedly appeat 


ple whose subseription is due more than a} 


year, who refuse to pay, or what is the same 


hing refuse to answer the letters which our 


clerk has repeatedly writen to them, it is pre-{ One of 


per they should receive a hint, through the 
medium of the Brack List. Ia adoptiog this 
course We are not without precedents, which 
have heretofore served a good purpose 

A title page and index to the preseat volume 
wi!! be delivered to our subscribers, giatis, 
in the course of two or three weeks. 

We regret that Mr. Fairfield has expressed 
himself in such strong language, but as we de- 
tire to do him justice, we give this reply to 
‘© A Subscriber,” in bis own words. Ep. 

Ey 
For the Gazette and Athenaum. 
Dear F.. 


here; but when peo- | 


No name | what name you choose, they are natural to me, 
ant you might as soen expect to sink the | 345. 
. p ' . 

Wghlands of Neverstnk, as make me change: | huow merely vat of curiosity, where she 


ever in my eye, or mind’seye, as Shakspenre 
Serinen over, service done, should like 





‘they grew with my growth, and strengthened lives, kept my eye fixed upon her; though! 


with niy strength. As fam, lam! 

| teen, a! five minutes past twelve M. this very 
} day.) you may readily sup ose has been in 
love. T have loved most devotediy, and ha- 


ted most gloriously. 
have adored a girl, and then detested her ; 
you must have felt that she ecstacy of hate. is a 
thousand times more exquisite, than that mawk- 
ish passion yclept” love. Love ! ‘tis a rainbow 
life,—a meteor existence or (as poets say) An 
butble on the stream oftime. If I ceuld only 
get my verv.eular words ts rbyme,l would be 





jingle to savemy life—but let this pass. I did 
love: Ido hate I have fervently prayed 


lasert the following in your neat number, and much | for the object of my idolatry: and I bave bit- 


Yours’, 
Fatrfeld. 


oblige 


Elizabethtown, N. J. Aug. 27. 1826. 

‘The author of ‘Four Monthsin Europe” pre- 
sents hiscompliments to “ A Subscriber,” and 
begs leave to say thata character must be tru. 
ly sketched which can be so readily distin- 
guished by mere initials; that nuthing but the 
truth has been uttered; that had justice beea 
done J. H. in this country he would not have 


been a passenger with the writer, nor, per- | 
haps, onan European voyage at all; that, what- | 


ever else he may be, he is not, be never was, 
and, unless he changes much, he never will be 
a gentleman; that the words announcing the 


death of Mr. H. in the English newspapers, | 


were ‘‘ his death” (according to the coroner's 
verdict) ‘“ was occasioned by commercial em- 
barrassments and the unexpected relurn of a 


profligate sun from America;” that J. H. him- | 


self boasted to the writer, at Gravesend, of the 
many evil things he had done, and confessed 
he dared not return to the United States. 

For the remainder of “ a Subscribers” re- 


marks, the author contents himself with say- | 


terly cursed the victim of my rage. 

Girls-—] mean those, who, denominate them- 
selves fashionable—who do every foolish thing 
under the sun, as Mr. or Mrs. So and So lead 
| or dictate, in dress, thought, speech, and a 
| thousand nameless et ceteras—these girls, I 
| say. are the most proud, ignorant, selfish, and 
They love, 
love what! wealth and equipage; dashing 
}and ostentation. The richest beau that flirts 
around them, is always the emperor of their 


heartless creatures in existenee. 





| 


pardon for calamuiating them.—Their love, 

like garments, are worn or cast aside as the 
| fashion or their whim changes, and God knows 
| that is often enough. I du not mean to ser- 
monize, Mr. Editor, | leave that to the proper 
| autherities, so have a little patience and read 
| 


on, till Linform you what f intend to say in| 


my present cumimunication. [ purpose, sir, to 


| 
| give you a copy of my journal the last time I 
| was in love, but for the soul and body of me, I 


| could not help prefacing it witha few remarks, 


| 


just as an orator coughs and hems before his 
speech—as a musician strikes « thousand cords 


ing that he regrets having wasted words upon | and discords, betore the tune, or as a dancing 


so worthless a subject es J. H., and that tie! master makes a million euts and capers before | 


wrote his journal more in meral portraiture | 
than topical description 
aS 
For the New-York Literary Gazette. 
M:. Edilor,—1 am a man of a warm tem- 
perament, and vivid imagination. I always 
make up my mind en any subject, no matier 


, 


~l-* on the instant, and IL bavea heppy fac - 


his pas seul, merely to astonish the audience, 
and impress them with his wonderfal pow- 
ers. Without farther preface I will give you 
my memoranda, in the exact language thatl 
set them down, warm trom the brain (as a poet 
would say—I am wonderiully fond of poets) 
only titling them, 

Mem. Moore bas two berntiful stanzas on this eub- 


} «he 
’ 


iny disposition, and my age, (eigh- | 


Mr. Editor, if you ever) 


a noble poet, but hang meif I can make them | 


heart—I mean of their pride.—I heartily beg | 


What is that tome ? Noth 


ng Only shonuid like to know where she re 


she looked at we 
fsides. Losi her amid the crowd: ao matter 
| —have se ena finer girl than she 

| lth, Monday—Walking Broadway, saw a 
Very pretty figure before me; well dressed, 
but oot osten aliously , thougut I should like 
to peep at her iace. out of mere curiosty. Mem 
ist, Geutlemen very tund to look at luces 
Mem. 2d. Giris say hat geatlemmen are very 
rude to stare at them im the street Mem. 3d. 
Walked on quietly, pas 


Ob heavens | how 


Don't beheve them 
edthe virt, looked round 
I Was disappointed, hata veil on, and could 
not recoguaize asingle teature. Mer. Veils 
cursed tautalizioy things, Very annoying tocu- 





riosity, wish (hey were out of fashion—-hall 
j Write and speak them down. P. 5. Mem. 
| Swear I shall not forget this. Slackened pace 
Young girl got a headot me, (as a sailor would 
Mem. 


Curiosity, the best word in the vocabulary.— 





| say.) tullowed ler out of mere curiosity 
Saw agig standing by the walk. Mem. A 

horse before it. Nobody holding Bucephalus 
—got frightened, and ran away. Mem, A 
cursed bad practice to let borses stand in the 
street alone. Frightened the lady; she turn- 
ed round, and her veil got out of place; by 

jing! ‘twas my fair incognita. She become 
I followed. 


| 
| 


composed again, and walked on. 
Saw ber go into my friend Mrs. Bragall’s 
Mem. Mrs. B. gives a party ISthinstant, good: 
‘like parties, very sociable, but very expensive. 
Walked up and down before the door a few 
minutes. ‘Thought I should like to pay a visit 
—thought it would not do—thought five min- 
futesmore. Mem. Seldom think so long at one 


 time--'fis very uniashionable to be always 
think, thinking. Resvlved, by jing! that I 
would call on my dear friend, Mrs. Bragall. 
Walked up to the door; rung the bell: heart 
palpitated. Mem. Don't like palpitation of 
| the heart, ’tis a mortal disease the doctor says. 
Door opened ; walked into the parlour: bow 
ed very politely to Mrs. B. was introduced to 
my fair incognita. By Jupiter, sie is hand- 
some—she has a sweet name too, Maria Flirt: 
Should like to know 
Mem. She 


fashionnble lady, 


it has a musical sound 
her better. 
said Mrs. b. is a very fine 
and that it was pleasant weather: 
if [ had been at the Springs or Falls. No. At 
) Rockaway or Lorg Pranch? No. Asked if I 


Escorted her home. 


asked me 
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was amember of the Pailharmonic. No. If [am told there is a history of knighthood, and 
L liked the Opera—thought no, but said yes, | you must know that knights are fine armour- 
as it is the fashion to praise the Opera. Are ed gentlemen, always marching in quest o 


you fond of the play? she enquired. Ans. distressed damsels—written by one Mr. Don 





cate health, for Tam sure she lovee me—so I 
believe | must love her stil!—for all the world 


I would not commit murder. 
i6th. Hang me! but ! forgot to make an ap- 


Del shted with geauine tragedy and comedy, | Quizotte. I should liketo see it.” “1 will, with } Pointment to ineet her this dav ; and were I 


but dou't like splendid spectacles. Mem. [tis pleasure bring it for you to-morrow evening | 
very pretty to hear a girl ask questions, In- Mem. Hang her ignorance—don’t like it, but 
qaied ul the New-York Theatre would he as) such pretty ignorance is certainly interesting. 
fachionnbte as the Park. Said she did noi ex-; Mr. Bon Quicotte'’ docs she suppose tbat 
actiy know, as Me and Mes. Lead-all jad not Spaniards will be mistered and donned, all in 
decided which they would patronize. Moin. | one breath. Changed the subject—spoke of 
Cursed bard, by Jove! that people have not. the weather, the watering places, and lastly of 
minds of their own, but will be dictated to, | Mes. Bragall’s party. Mem. She is invited, 
by those who, possessing only wealth, though and is going: good. Then spoke of the 
without taste, sense or judgment, lead the , courtships going on in town, and the match- 
fashion, according to their foolish whims. By ‘es to take place soon, seandal &c. Knows 
thia time arrived at her door: received a po-| all about these things; really, she is not quite 
lite invitation to visit her, bade her good | so ignorant asl thought her. She is certainly 
morning: Went home, and thought all day @ charming girl. What beautiful dark hazel 
and night of Miss llirt. Alem. She isa pretty | eyes '—Meim. Believe I shall indict them be- 
yirl, and interesting: made myself as agreea- | fore the grand jury for robbery, out of mere 
ble as possible. Shall visit her, out of mere Curiosity—for I think they have stolen my 
curiosity: don’t think my heart is touched; heart. Wonder what the grand jury would 
nor that she really loves me, but she smiled | say: Should like to indite the black minister 
very sweetly. and his unruly church in Churcb-st reet, but 

idth. Received a very, very polite note to fearit would raise a hue and cry among chris- 
aitend Mrs. Bragall’s party on 18th—accepted; | tians; not christianity, but prophanity goes on 
hope Miss Flirt will be there: but what is _there~—makes noise enough to waken the rich 
that tome? why not much, only should like | 747. Took my leave of the fair Miss Flirt. 





to sce her ence more. This thinking (which Cast a-lack-a-day expression in my eyes, out 
is a very bad practice) brought on a desire to, of curiosity, to see how she would take it---re- 
see her immediately. Looked at my watch. ceived a languishing look----return----courage 
Exactly one o'clock; [shall ge. Went. Con- say I. 1 have a good mind to get in love. 
duct very pleasing on both sides, at least I can Think I could make her doat upon me. Vani- 
answer for myself. Asked her if she had read ty, hem! 

Gaston de Blondeville. Said she did not 15th. Find my journal willl be too long if | 
know him: hang her: butno—she said it with @M so particular as I have been: intend to 
so much naivette—I forgive her. Asked her Write the inexpressible looks, sighs, smiles, 
it she liked Washington Irving. Replied she &c. onthe tablet of my heart. Mem. This 
dif not think it a fair question to ask a lady will save paper. Went to Goodrieh’s and 
who she liked or who she did not like. “I beg bought Don Quixotte. Mem. An excellent 
pardon madam,” said J, “1! mean’t only to en- plaa for young lovers to premise books, flow- 
quire if you like his writings. ** Now that’s , ers, &c. an apology forcalling on ladies. What 
quite a diferent thing—but what bas he writ |# kind glance Leamed on me, what a gentle 
ten?” (Blast her ignorance thought I.) “ Ma- sigh thrilled through my whole frame from my | 


dam, be has Edited a very faithful history of fir Maria when I presented her the book. I | 
New-York, and written the Sketch Book.” | Uliak I must lov e her out of mere compassion 





* Why Sir,” she replied, “I have not seen his for she does really love me. Love is a curi- 
Sketches, buthave in my drawing roum table | ous thing: there is curiosity as well as “ music 
the Hudson Port Folio; are his Sketches i" every thing. Asked her if she would do me 
as handsome. I love to look at pictures dear- | ™€ the honour to go to Castle Garden in the 
ly; butas to the history ef one’s own native | evening. Mem. Castle Garden a fine place to 
city, who cares about reading that, there is ao | COUrt: know of three thousand five hundved | 
romance in it: there is one book, however, 7 watches being made there—have a great curi- 
* Only name it madam, | ity to know where matches are made: won- 
and if you will allow me the honour, [willbe | der how many are made in heaven: believe 


| 
| 
| 


should like to read.’ 


very happy to procure it for you.” “ Why sir, it there is destiny in all things—one loves at first 
isan Universal History, Iam told, written by pee range to say Selove.mny inet mom, that | 

+, | she was afraid of catching cold at Castle Gar- | 
‘Lt beg to misiniorm you ma’am ; those works to | den, as herhealth is very delicate. Mem. Very 
cuMous fo know whiy ail beautiful girls are deli- 





one Mr. Waverly. Do youknow the gentleman?” 
which youaliade are not histories, but novels !” 
'Novels!” 


| gs 4 | { 
+s ; : cate. Dont like her excuse; have am 
she exclaimed interrupting me, | a oaiasd 9 ' “es se; have a great 
: a "th; : }thind not to love her: - ow | 
then Dick Dashweill,*has deceived me—l!I | . é irl . ; ut then poor, sweet, 
os : . enchaliiig girl, what w ; . ? 
vow Iwill have nothing to do with them; but | anting g iat would become of her? 


am afraid it would completely ruin her deli | 


to go without some excnee, she would think I 
could not tive out of her society—that must 
not be. A man should not let aladv know 
too soon that he is attached to her, else, she 
will lead him a wild goose chase. Mem. Why 
are women so capricious? Wish the 18th. 
were come, and time to dress for Mrs. Brag. 
all’s party. Went to bed tired to death, and 
offered a prayer to heaven for Miss Maria, 
who (as a poet would say) is fitter to be a te- 
nant of a celestial sphere, than this dull earth 
—Mem. If the last remark was only inrhyme 
it would be fine poetry. 

17th. Wakened early this morning. The 
last thoughts of the previeus night; my dreams 
and my thoughts, still are Maria. I think 
I must love her for my own sake. What shall 
Ido? Call on her? No; that weuld be too 
attentive. Walked up and down Broadway 
the whole blessed day, in hopes of seeing her: 
alas! she was not too be seen. Mem. When 


| a map wants to see a lady, they are in a dou- 


ble sense like the wind—-invisible and capri- 
cious. Mem. ‘This a very good idea, will 
tell it to the first poet T meet. Hired the Ca- 
taract of the Ganges band. Mem. $30 is the 
price, cursed dear music, but Maria is dear 


too. What a glorious serenade I gave her; [ 


saw her peep out of the window----hang ex- 
pense, if such a dear, delightful creature is 
pleased: thought she recognised me. Went 
home at last--what heavenly dreams blessed 
my slumbers! What were this world without 
love, the poet asks? Mem. Have a great cu- 
riosity tu try this question—merely to judge 
of my present bliss by comparison. 

18th. This isa happy day: Mrs. Bragall’s 
party takes place to night, Maria isto be there, 
bravo! O! Lam in raptures! sweet creature! 
nay angel; swear I will become a poet, even 


| it I should pay to have my verses written, 


to immortalise my charming Maria. Went to 
visit her this morning, and begged permission 
to escort her to Mrs. Bragall’s to night. En- 
gaged to go with the Misses Marfame or the 
Miss Martame’s (which is rigit Mr. Editor?) 
Hang the Marfame’s, these cursed creatures 
have robbed one of a thousand years of bliss 
--but then, Maria refused me so politely, was 
so sorry, that she was previously engaged, and 
afterwards looked so kindly on me, that—that 


| —Oh, heavens! I am burning with love: L 


must declare my passion. Etna, Vesuvius 
and Hecla, are in my bosom. Ten o'clock ex- 
actly. Went to Mrs. B.’s—when I had paid. my 
respects to my hostess, I glanced my eyes 


around for my enamourata. Bless me! who 
is that she is conversing with so attentively 
thought I. What! does she hold parlancy 
1} with that idle, foolish love-falling-into fellow 
Ilasty Sorrusant. Hang her, see how she 
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smiles. Blasthim,he shall answer me this. Mem. | Courage, my boy, heis refused. Shall go im-) heart. Softheart is right. I will be his friend 
Wisk he were called Robert or Bob---for all | mediately and show his vulgar scrawl to dear, | says 1. I have prayed for your health and 


Bob's from Bob Acres down to Bob Fireflint, | 
ave been cowards, (excepting my favourite | 
at the “ Bacuetor’s’’) fam wonderfully cou- 
rageous among cowards. I will be jealous 
nay, I shall be jealous. O! I shall be raving 
Shall I speak to her? No,----f will punish her 
‘y silence. Mem. Silence is an excellent pun- 
ishment to soi-disant poets, minstrels, &c. 
Shall | dance with her this evening’? No, I 
will neglect her, and that will wound her 
pride ‘ Pride shall have a fall” the drama- 
tist says in his title. Goed and proper. Dan- 
‘ed with Miss A. Mrs. B. &c. swore it was 
il out of revenge; determined I would not 
ove her, was sure I did not care a fig’s end for 
her, but forthe soul of me, could not help 
watching her actions; did not seem to care for 
my neglect, but talked, talked, eternally talked 
and laughed with that vain, and selfish fellow 
Softheart. Was mad, O! J was furious. 
Thought a moment---reso{ved out ef mere cu- 
riosity, and to show her I was not jealous, to 
ask her if she would dance with me. Reluc- 
tantly consented. Said she had danced so 
much she was quite fatigued. Mem. Did not 
see her dance the whole evening, White lie. 
Mem. Mean to send the particulars to Mrs. 
Opie, that she may make a tale out of it----for 
my ewn part can neither make head nor tail 
of her conduct. Danced. Hang her, she was | 
always looking at that miserable fellow Soft- | 
heart. Certain politeness required in all cases 
This miserable fellow joined her immediate- 
ly ; made way for him to show I was not jea- 
lous. Watched her the whole evening---O I 
am sure she does not care for me, she is cer- 
tainly in Jove with Softheart. But] will show 
her that “my happiness will not depend on 
the smiles or good graces of any one, whea 
mine are not conducive to theirs.’” Mem. Ve- 
ry good maxim this----believe shall have it 
published in the next edition of Lavater’s Aph- 
orisms. Saw her, go off with Softheart ; fol- 
lowed, saw him hand her toa carriage and 
then he stepped in himself. Coach drove off. 
Wished the fellow were at the North pole, 
or in Symsania. Mem. Don’t care which only 
that he were out of the way. Jealous by 
goum. Mem. Goum, a new and a good oath; 
mean to bring it into fashion. Went home: 
did not sleep a wink al] night: tossed and 
tumbled, raved and swore. Jealous: no jeal- 








|2d, Make a great noise about in hepes that 


| gists, told her his sonnet was a miserable pro- 





ous! not I, | know nothing about the green- | 
eyed monster, (as Shakspeaie says,)---it is the | 
1: * weather, nothing else ] vow. 

19th. Thought I would call for the Literary | 
Gazette. 


Mem. Ist, Shall swear I will 
Mem 


dear Maria. 
challenge him, for his infamous libel. 


I will be bound over to keep the peace: don’t 
want to fight: talking loud will prove me aman 
of courage. Mem. 3d, An excellent law that, 
which binds people to keep the peace. Saves 
a man’s courage and bones too. Blast his im- 
pudence, he calls me ‘‘ a young thoughtless 
beau,” said I spoke in a “ drawling” and 
“ swaggering tone’—O, he shall answer my 
offended pride. Called immediately on Ma- 
ria. Asked if she had seen the Literary Ga- 
zette. No, she replied; enquired if that was 
“the most popular journal in the United 
States:’’ no madam, said I, that is the ‘‘ Mir- 
ror.” Must be a good paper, but I never read 
it. Read Softheart’s letter. She was mad: 
very angry. Mem. Itis a fine thing to see a 
girl mad—a sample of what a man may ex- 
pect after marriage—but then, there was such 
dignity in her anger. Swore I would shoot 
the rascal. She got frightened: good, she 
must love me. Said she would inform the 
police if thought seriously on such a thing. 
Excellent I like that, the very thing I want. I 
raged---she cried. Mem. Wonder how girls 
can weep so easily: mean to ask the physiolo- 


duction, said she made a very apt quotation, 
asked her where she got it: said it was a fa- | 
vourite saying of her uncle Ben's. Told her 
I believed it was Shakspeare’s. Mem. She 
never had read his works, but once saw Cooper 
murder—not Duncan, but Macbeth. Good. 
Mem. Her uncle Ben said Cooper’s acting is 
downright murder: believe it. Very interest- 
ing. Very kind; smiled very sweetly: my heart 
burned, [ was in flames,---in raptures. Sure 
she loves me---took hold of her hadd. Vowed 
a glorious revenge on Softheart. She said I 
must not fight, for if | were killed she would 
be miserable al! her life. Told her, if it were 
unpleasant to her, I would not fight. Mem. 
A good get off. Swore I loved her. She 
withdrew her hand, started back, and ex- 
claimed, ‘*‘ Sir!” Swore | would die at her 
feet if she would not marry me. “ Sir,”’ she 
cried again. Have mercy on me, charming 
Maria, | ain your slave, cannot live a moment | 
longer if you are not mine. O, say the word , 
and bless me. I was on my knees. I raved | 
like a--genuine lover. She said I was as fool- 
ish as Mr. Softheart. What, madam, do you 
mean to calumniate me! 








“ Sir!’ she ex-| 
claimed again. Hang her distant Sir, I thought | 
Don’t know what to think of the the word would have frozen me to death. Do | perior to vulgar speech,and all the empty flou- 


happiness, cow, madam, [ shall pray for your 
misery and sickness. I have loved you ado 
ringly---new, I hate you gloriously--all my love 
has gome to the dogs, (as Macbeth sent the 
physic,) I have kept a journal, I shall send it 
to Mr. Brooks, who, I knew, hates all flirts as 
much as I do, and he will publish it, madam, he 
will tell the whole world your character---you 
will be despised, and spurned by the whole 
creation, and live an old, ugly, good-for-noth- 
ing old maid, all your life: and J shall pray 
this may be the case with all flirts tili dooms 
day. So good morning, madam. Without 
giving her time in reply, 1 darted out of ber 
presence. 
Finis of my Journal. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you will publish this, I 
will be obliged to you. I give you my honour, 
that, every word I bave written is truth. 1 
know what is right as well asany man. Ine 
ver was wrong in all my life. It I were a 
poet, sir, | should write verses in her dispraise 
---1 could easily write an epic in blank verse, 
and call it Flirtiana---but I do not think blank 
verse is peetry. 1 see no difference between 
it and prose. 

You must publish this for the edification of 
the world. 

Yonrs’ sincerely, 
JERRY SMALLTALK. 


So 


By a mistake of the compositor, which wa, 
discovered too late to correct, two pages of 
Mr. Fairfield’s ‘‘ Four Months in Europe,” 
are omitted in their propper place. The omis- 
sion, does not, however, so materially effect 
the narrative ; and will be remedied by apear- 
ing under the editorial head neat week. 


-3Qo— 


ON SILENCE, 


; Among a varicty of other schemes that have 


been devised by the legislature, with a view to - 


restrain excess, we find many salutary laws, 
enacting a tax upon luxuries. It is rather sin- 
gular, that impunity in the use of speech has 
been so long tolerated; and, that no act of 
Congress has yet been passed, in favour of si- 
lence; more particularly, when she has so 
greata majority of both houses on her side! 

If age be so universally admitted honourable 


and antiquity bave a rightto precedence, sure- 
ly it will not be denied, that silence is far su- 


paper: but suppose it must be good as Mrs. | you not not love me? says J. Certainly not, | Tishes of eloquence ; which are but too often 
Lead-all subscribes for it. Mem. She is no. says she. Mem. I like to hear in dialogue, | €™ployed in the worst causes,and tend to per- 
judge; am sure she never read a line of it.| these says J, says she, and says he: they are | vert the judgment of the weak. The tongue 
Got the paper. Always turn to the editorial so elegant and classical. Curse you, says I. | '5, indeed,a little mischievous member,and the 


| 
Bless me, a letter | 


| 


What a soft-head ! | 


head first. What ie this? 
rom Hasty T. Softheart. 


“¢ 


ge , 


What! says she. Madam, says I, I hate, de. 


‘propagator of scandal and falsehood; were 


test and despise you, from the bottom of my | its real use but rightly estimated, and its abuse 
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properly cheched—did men speak from their 
hearts, and not merely from their lips—then 
jude. d.matice and ili-nature would loose their 
venom, and your word merehants become, at 
least, inoffensive, if not useful members of the 
communi y:—but.as the case at present exists, 
Hhinking is not counted a requisite in speaking: 
your modern praters are but adventurers in a 
ort of rerbal lottery, at the risk of an infinite | 
and take 


their chance tor their meaning—(prizes ex- 


number of words (mere blanks!) 


ivemely rare‘) 
‘The unrestrained motion of the tongue (1 
cannotteimm, it use) has been productive ot as 


ynueh thisehief as a mad bull in a fair; but, 


we will devise a plan to tame this turbulent | 


ehcime, and render it as harmless as anun- 
charged gun, or a milk-sop beau ! 
Jius much in praise of silence :—and 
prep ose” to enloree its practice by padlocking 
the mouths of the mnultitude} hope for the for- 
civeness of your fetnale readers in thus open- 
Iv attacking 
therefore projected to lay a lar upon loquaci- 
and to class the talkers as follows :-- 
!. Those who talk sense, 
2. ‘Those who talk uonsense, 
3. Those who speak truth, and 
} 


Those who tell falsehoods. 


Now, as to the 
rhaps) at one sluiliig per head, inthe Uni 
ted States, average $f. a vear,---but this de- 


ialeation would be amply compensated by the 


second (nonsense mongers) who at the same | 


rate Would average as many milltons!—The 
truth tellersjat (wo shillings and sixpenceeach, 
might pos ibly produce It (\/ per Vvear: while 


ihe least clas 


+, (which includes a vast body of 


author stovinns, travellers, professionalists, 
and tradesmen of every sort) at only a peppe 
corn each, would equal the revenue of the 
aa’ lad 


Pius, like counsellor Mouse, t have propo- 
sedto * by ll the cals” 


fix it on—and for asceriaming 


but leave abler bands to 
the quantum of 
idle words, | every 7h be conipe led toa 
quarterly, and every lady to a ditily contession 
before Mr 


trate, (as Falstail says) 
’ . 


or any other magis- 
‘filling to be of the 


; 
Justice Seu 


peace 
—eae— 
GRETNA GREEN. 

(suis celebrated scene of tnatrimonial mock- 
ery is situated, as our readers are aware, in 
Dumtrieshire.near the mouta of the river Esk, 
nine miles north-west wom Carlisle, 

Mr. Pennant, in Lis journey te Scotland, 
spears in the following terms of Gretna, or as 
he calls it Gretna Green. By some person it 
is written Graitney Green, according to the 
pronunciation ef the person from whom they 
hear it;— 

Ata short distance ivom the bridge, stop 


atthe Yule villave or Greina—the resort of al! 


the privilege of the sex.” It] 


first division, they might | 


‘ania couples, whose union the prudence 
‘of parents or guardians prohibits. Here the 
young pair may be instantly united by a fish- 
jerman, ajoiner, or a blacksmith, who marry 
from two guineas a job to a dram of whiskey. 
| But the price is generally adjusted by the in- 
| formation of the pustillions from Carlisle,who 
are in pay of one or other of the above wor- 
thies ; but even the drivers, in case of necessi- 
ity, have been known to undertake the sacer- 
te d toe office. This place is distii guished from 
jutar by a small plantation of firs, the Cyprina 
, grove of the place—a sort of land-mark for 
| 





fugitives lovets. 
| see the high priest, by stratagen 1 succeeded. 
Hie appeared in the form of afisherman, a 
stout fellow in a blue coat, rolling round his 
solemn chops a quid of tobaccoof no common 
size. One of our party was supposed to come | 
, toexplore the coast; we questioned him about 
the price, which, after ey eing us attentively, 
he lettto our honour. The Church of Scot- | 
land does what it can to prevent these clandes- 
| tine matches, but in vain: for these infamous | 
couplers despise the fulmination of the kirk, 
and excommunication is the only penalty it! 
can inflict.’ 
The satistieal accounts of Scotland gives the 


subsequent particulars:—* The persons who 





follow this illicit practice as mere imposters-- 
priests of their own creation, who have no 
right whatever either to marry, or exercise 

uny partof the clerical function. 
| at present more than one of this description in 
this place ; but the greatest part of the trade 
| is monopolized by a man who Was originally 
a tobacconist, and not a blacksmith,as is gene- 
rally believed. He is a fellow without educa- 
tion, without principle, without morals, ans 


without manners.--His We is a continued 


scene of drunkenness .—IHI s ‘riega'ar conduct 
i has rendered him an object of detestation to 


is not exagerated) who has had the honour te 


} « . . ’ ’ . 
;join in the sacred bonds of wedlock many 


| people of great rank and fortune from all, 


parts of England. it is torty years and up- 
|} wards since marriages of this kind began to 
be celebrated here. 
tion, about sixty are supposed to be solemni- 
ged annually in this place.” 

By the canons and statues of the Church of 
Seodand, all marriages perfoimed under cir- 
cumstances usally aitending them atGretna, 
Green are clearly illegal; for although it be 
in that country a civil contract, and although 
! 


out of orders, yet, as in Lugland, tanns or [i- 
cense are necessary, and these who marry par- 
heavy fine and 


Therefore, though Gret- | 


ties clandestinely are subject | 
severe imprisonment. 


glish marriage act, 








led with, 


As I hada great desire to | 


There are | 


all the sober and virtuous part of the neighe | 


hood. Suchis the man (and the description | 


At the lowest computa. | 


it may be performed by a layman ora person | 


na Green be just out of the® limits of the En- than one year 


THE BLACK LIST. 

JOSEPH SAYRE, of Delaware co. N.Y 
is particularly disinclined to pay for the pa 
per. 

JULIUS BLACKWELL, of Tioga county 
has neglected to pay for his paper, although 
written to by our clerk three several times af- 
ter his year of subseription terminated. 

GEORGE THOMAS, 
nol paid. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

. B. That there may be no mistake and no 
cnet apprehensions op the subject of 
‘the Black List, it is proper to state, that these 
are subscribers to the Minerva, which paper 
[ purchased about fourteen mouths ago. and 
which was incorporated with the New-York 
Literary Gazette, last September. 
of these subscribers expired last April, and 
| due warning has been given to all. Our good 
| subscribers have nothing to fear from the 
Black List—no name shall be inserted hastily, 
unadvisedly or unjustiy—but when once inser- 
| ted there shall it remain. 











» OOK- BINDING. —THE subscriber takes 
this method of informing his friends and the 
| public, that he still continues the BOOA-BINDING 
| | BUSINESS, in all its various branches, at No. &3, 
| Cross-stret, where all who may favour him witha call 
may rest assured their work shall be executed with 
| neatness and despatch. 
Blank books ruled and bound, and warranted to be 
equal to any in the cits 
A geveral assortment of blank books for sale. 
JOUN H. MINUSE. 
N. B. Subscribers to the “ Literary Gazette” con 
have their volumes bound in calf, or any kind of biud- 
ing, by sending them to the above place. 
Music hooks, gentlemen’s libraries, old ‘ooks, and 
publications, bound to any pattern, and at the shortest 
notice. July 


AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 
AND STAGE REGISTER. 


PEVITE Traveccer is published on Tuesdays 
iad Fridays, ona large imperial sheet, by Badger 
& Portier, at No. 81 Court-street, Boston, and contains 
tgrest variety of Literary and Scientific matter— 
Manufacturing, Agricultural and Commercial! Tntellj- 
} gence—iufurmation interesting and important to tra- 
vellors—the latest Foreign and Domestic news—Marine 
list—Prices Current Ac. &e. As a vehicle of gencral 
advertising it offers singular advantages, having a more 
extensive circulation among places of publie resort, 
uch as Stage Houses, Steam-Boats, Hotels, Reading 
Rooms. &c. than any other paper in Now-fugland. 
The Stage Register. « publication very useful to tra 
vellers, ts issued ina peat parnphiet form as an accom 
pauiment tothe Trayeller, once in two menths: and 
furmshes a fall account of the principal line of Stages 
| Steam-Boats, and Canal Packets in the New-England 
states aud the state of New-York. 
|} Priceofthe Traveller, $4 per ann; of the Travellex 
| and Register, $5 per ann. halfin advance. 
; July, Is2t. 
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| Terms—Four Dollars per annum, payable in 
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